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And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could 
carry all she knew. 
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“Well, the sky's the limit.” 


Juper’s Annual “College Wits’”” Number has become a joyous institution. 

It fairly bubbles with the frivolity of Youth. 

It illustrates the irrepressible happiness of the Undergraduate, the irresponsibility 
of juvenile impulse. 

And it has become, perhaps, the most unique publication in magazine journalism. 
The forthcoming number will be packed from cover to cover with pictures, jokes, 
poems, and felicitous essays which reflect the thought of the young minds released 
for the moment from sober college duty. 

Nearly one hundred colleges and universities will be represented in the number, 
and whoever misses it will miss rare entertainment. 
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Doctor—No, you'll not be able to leave the house for a week at least 
She—Oh, dear! Then I shan’t see Emily married! 


! I've missed two 
of her weddings already, and it may be months before she’s married again! 











The Genial Philosopher on “Gambling’ 


human instinct,” remarked the 

Genial Philosopher, “that I 
doubt whether we can ever eradicate 
it by legislation. Even those good 
people who do not bet with each other, 
and I am one of them, are forever 
laying little wagers with themselves 
or with Providence. Within the strict 
little community where I was reared 
by a sternly orthodox maiden aunt, 
gambling was anathema, yet it took 
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“Used to bet with myself as to how 
many steps it would take to reach a 
given point.” 


By BurGes JOHNSON 


very little stimulus to bring the uni- 
versal instinct to the surface. As a 
child I used to bet with myself as to 
just how many steps it would take me 
to reach a given point on the way to 
church, or as to whether or not I 
could hold my breath until the visit- 
ing clergyman at our supper table said 
‘amen.’ 

“There was also plenty of real 
gambling in that little village. In 
the lobby of the small hotel, tran- 
sient guests bet with the clerk as 
to who should pay for the second 
cigar. In the back room, where 
something out of a bottle was 
served in the quietest way, I often 
observed an interesting ceremony 
connected with the payment as I 
stood on tiptoe in the alley out- 
side the inadequately shaded win- 
dow. The hotel clerk would sol- 
emnly produce a book and hold it 
closed, title down, in his hand. 
Each of the customers would take 
a dining-room knife and strike a 
slicing blow at the closed leaves, 
then note the page number where 


, 
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“We should en- 
deavor to concentrate 
on higher things. I 


hope you don’t think 
too much of the ma- 


terial.” 
“Oh, dear no! I 
always let my dress- 


maker pick it out!” 


] 


his blow had opened the book. The 
individual getting the highest final 
digit in the page numeral paid the bill. 

“We all gamble,” said the Genial 
Philosopher thoughtfully. “The real 
trouble with gambling lies in the fact 
that players are too often led into 
playing a crooked game. This recalls 
to mind a singular and instructive 


episode of my early youth,” he con- 
tinued. 


“There came to our little 





“They would take a dining-room 


knife and strike a blow at the closed 
leaves.” 
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First Sorority Sister—I’m sorry I couldn’t have tea with you, dear; 





but, you see—er—I had a class. 
Second Sorority Sister—Yes, darling, I saw him: some class! 


community one pleasant autumn day 
an expressively dressed stranger repre- 
senting a lightning rod concern. He 
also sold fire insurance. Now that I 
think of it, the lightning rod on our 
house was a sort of bet with Provi- 
dence, and when we took out fire in- 
surance we were hedging the bet. 
This visiting stimulator of the gam- 
bling instinct stayed among us for 
some weeks, gradually winning a place 
in our highest social circle, namely, 
the one which gathered round the 
stove in the village post office. 

“It was one of my duties as a little 
boy to go regularly for the daily mail. 
My aunt preferred that I should not 
linger on the outskirts of that circle. 
But I gained the impression that even 
there the universal game of chance was 
played. 

“There was a sawdust box by 
the stove, and specimens of the 
ubiquitous household fly were 
wont to settle upon its rim. 
Our leading citizens would 
spare enough time from politi- 
cal discussion to select each for 
himself a particular fly and bet 
on which would fly away first. 

“It was into this circle that 
the stranger introduced a more 
elaborate game. The post- 
master found an empty paste- 
board box in the shoe depart- 
ment, just beyond the hardware 
counter of the post office. This 
he brought back and placed 
near the stove within the circle. 
Then, without overexertion on 
the part of anyone, a common 


or rural cockroach was captured. This 
was placed in the shoebox. Each citi- 
zen with his jackknife made a smail 
hole in the cover of the box, initialing 
the hole properly. A pool was then 
formed, the box was jiggled, and when 
the cockroach emerged through one 
of the holes the citizen who owned 
that hole took the pool. 

“This game superseded all other 
games, and as I afterwards learned 
from the gossip of the community, the 
friendly stranger after a few early 
losses became a consistent winner. 
The scandal spread throughout the vil- 
lage. Our leading deacon got into 
debt. The undertaker, who made 
quite an income from doctoring horses 
and cattle in the intervals of his 
regular business, had to mortgage the 
hearse. Then the storm broke. There 





“Betting which hole he would come through.” 
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was a noisy climax, and the stranger 
caught a freight train which was pass- 
ing through town at that moment, 
leaving a good hat behind him as the 
only negotiable asset. 

“It seems that it was his practice 
to hold the box, by right of being the 
originator of the game; and after the 
first few days he had regularly sub- 
stituted a trained cockroach for the 
one captured by the grocer’s boy. By 
a system of signals on the bottom of 
the box—a simple scratching with his 
thumbnail—he had lured the intelli- 
gent creature in any desired direction. 
It was only by accident that the trick 
was discovered, before still greater 
losses afflicted his dupes. A hurry 
call from a prospective lightning rod 
purchaser, just as the game was to 
commence, led the stranger to place the 
box on the floor for a moment 
while he left the circle. Every 
leading citizen present testifies 
to the fact that he saw the di- 
minutive but faithful insect hur- 
riedly leave the box, and with 
an affection quite as pathetic as 
it was unworthily bestowed fol- 
low his master the full length 
of the store, and wait for him 
on the front doorknob until the 
conversation was finished. The 
trick was exposed, of course, 
with the dramatic results indi- 
cated above. 

“Gambling?” said the Genial 
Philosopher after a pause— 
“yes, I have seen it in many 
subtle forms, and I doubt whether 
wecan evercompletelycrushit.”’ 








Posing as an athe- 
ist before some or- 
thodox frosh 


Men I have known. 


Hymns while you 
bathe. 


Jane in the infirm. 


Guarding the food 
chest. 


Vassar Follies 


Quips from the Vassar Miscellany News 


Drawincs By DorotHy WALWoRTH CARMAN 


VASSAR WOULD FEATURE 

The girl who began to cram for 
history exam. by memorizing Wells’ 
Outline. 

The girl who dreamed that she in- 
vited the pope to prom. 

The girl who said: “Have they 
elected a pope? Why, I thought it 
was hereditary!” 

The student who replied in an ex- 
amination that the ten command- 
ments were a set of rules drawn up 
by Moses and given to God. 

The girl who wondered how many 
legs you would have to pull off a 
centipede to make him limp. 

The girl who wrote an article en- 
titled “The Moon Eclipsed at Vas- 
sar.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF MIND OVER 
MATTER 


A wriggly worm lay in my path, 

I measured it by higher math, 

I looked into its soul through psych, 
I rode across it on my bike. 


AN ALARMING EVENT 


A sudden noise shattered the si- 
lence with an insistence that would 
not be denied. The young woman on 
the bed stirred sleepily. The noise 
continued—it settled down into a 
throbbing, agonizing wail. 

The woman's body gave a sudden 
twitch. She stared wide-eyed into 
the darkness. Realizing what it was, 
she jumped out of bed and sped to 
the little object on the other side of 
the room. 

“My baby! My baby!” she cried, 
her arms outstretched. And, seizing 
her baby—her Baby Ben—she shut 
off the alarm and went back to sleep. 


IS THERE HAZING AT 
VASSAR? 


A member of the make-up com- 
mittee was heard to remark before 
the play, “Then put three white 
streaks across the face and rub the 
nose in.” 


STILL GOING STRONG 
Girl at dinner—Say, you have a 
huge appetite! 
Other in grieved tones -— Why, 
that's only my first second helping. 


NO HOPE FOR THE 
FACULTY 


“Prayers are held for 
Freshmen in Battell 
Chapel at 7.50 A. M. every 
week-day in term time, 
and for Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors of 
the College at 8.50 
A. M.,” as announced in 
the Yale Bulletin. 


The mission study 
class. 


THE NIGHT HAWK 
(With apologies to E. A.). 


Once upon a midnight cheery while 
we reveled, gay and beery (anach- 
ronism) 

Over many a quaint and curious brew 
of cocoa, milk, and all— 

While we jabbered, scmetimes yap- 
ping, suddenly there came a tap- 
ping 

As of some one gently rapping, rap- 
ping at our chamber wall. 

“’Tis some neighbor,” we muttered, 
“tapping at our chamber wall; 

Only this, and that is all.” 


Ah, distinctly we remember, it was 
in the bleak November 

And each gaily talking member rolled 
and jumped upon the floor. 

Clearly we could hear vibrations, as 
of next door excitations, 

But we kept up our gyrations, even 
louder than before. 

We can't help it if we're wilder than 
our friend who lives next door! 

Let her knock forevermore. 

PF. ©. &.. 52. 


FOUND 


On the floor near the mail boxes 
about 5.00 P. M., Wednesday, before 
“Prom.” 

17 wire hairpins—straight. 

1 galosh—four buckles. 
3 rubbers—all for left foot. 

161% pieces of Lorna Doone crack- 

ers. 

10 fountain pens. 

22 wire hairpins—wiggly. 
leather belts. 
ties. 
silver bar-pin. 

Saltford blotters. 
Saturday Evening Posts. 
Miscellanies. 
pieces of “Doublemint” — un- 
chewed. 
red hair nets. 
fraternity pins. 
engagement ring. 
ski. 
oxford—brown. 
blue glove—right hand. 
gray woolen gloves—unmatched. 
gray bramley collar. 
999 tempers irretrievably lost. 
H. H..§. °22. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE TRAG- 
EDIES 


Freshman coming with 
woeful looks from a his- 
tory exam.: “Gee, history 
certainly didn’t repeat it- 
self to me.” 


A FLASH OF WIT 
“My, ain’t Electra 
cute?” 


* 





Studying for exams. 


Calling on the 
faculty. 


Stealing lollipops. 


My man. 


The young man 
from Harvard. 





a meet 




















Things That Begin witha V 


By WILiiAM ALLEN WHITE 


Author of “The Heart of a Fool” 
“Martial Adventures of Henry and Me” 


HE high gods were having a lot 

of fun ragging Bacchus in those 

days. Ina playful moment Hebe 
gave Mercury two bits to go out and 
get the morning stars, who sang to- 
gether and did some fine work in close 
harmony and barber-shop chords, to 
come around every evening when Bac- 
chus was sitting under the vine and 
sing, “Father, Dear Father, Come 
Home With Me Now,” or some such 
ditty as— 


“If for me the cup you fill, 
Oh, fill it from the sparkling rill.” 


Moreover, the gods took to wear- 
ing white ribbons, and whispered more 
or less about temperance societies and 
Gideon Bands. And Zeus, being at the 
moment rather in with Hebe and wish- 
ing to please her, got Jove to thun- 


der all over the place about the 
evils of strong drink, and_ the 
rocking of the gods in laughter 


was felt as far west as San Fran- 
cisco, and that was over sixty years 
ago. 


Poor old Bacchus was having a 


Drawn by Rorert PATTERSON. 


rough voyage. For, when the gods 
begin guying one of their number they 
pull a lot of rough stuff. They pretty 
nearly roasted Jove to a crisp when he 
let Franklin and Morse and Edison get 
away with his lightning. But that is 
beside the point. But the point is 
that Bacchus was more than half sore 
when he did what he did, and is not 
so much to blame as it would seem. 

And this is what he did: Hebe was 
in the family entrance to the vineyard, 
rushing the can for Zeus. Bacchus 
was behind the bar giving her a bit of 
his lip, when Hebe passes it back to 
him like this: “Ah, you big crook, 
what did you ever do for the Earth, 
anyway? You got Philip of Mace- 
don drunk and spoiled our first League 
of Nations, and you are always play- 
ing around with that Venus woman, 
and we all know what she is. And 
then the two of you put the skids 
under Cleopatra and that Trojan 
bunch, and have been running under 
police protection for the last two 
thousand years. Why don’t you get 
busy and do something for the gang?” 





Doing her daily dozen. 





an 
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HATTicE S 
Hey MANN 


HS 


By sunlight, electric—and candle, 
In high-heeled and fancy strapped 
sandal, 
She'll “cuddle” and “pet,” 
That’s dance etiquette, 
To be shy and demure is a scan- 
dal. 


She didn’t more than half mean 
it. But it got the old boy; that 
and the “Father, dear Father,” 
business of the morning stars. 

So when Hebe was gone he 
calls the porter and says, “Boy, 
haven't we a rich old guy down 
there on earth somewhere work- 
ing for us who would do us a 
good turn?” 

And the porter, who was slicing 
the ambrosia and things for the 
lunch counter, batted his eyes 
for a minute, and says, “We sure 
have, Chief; man named Vassar, 


who runs a brewery down at 
Poughkeepsie. Rich old guy 
is right, all right.” 

“Well, then,” says Bacchus, 


“get his telepathic number from 
Mercury, for I want him to do 
me a favor.” 

In a few minutes Bacchus was 
running out this line: “Say, 
Matt, that you? Matt Vassar? 
Yes, yes. Well, I'm sure glad 
you have had a good run of luck. 
Boys all right down at the Vas- 
sar Brewery? Well, say, Matt, 
here’s what I wanted. Can't 
you do something down there to 
square me? This gang of rough- 
necks up here are deviling the 
life out of me because I don't 
do some welfare work.” A pause 
followed, in which Matthew Vas- 
sar made some remarks for the 
good of the order. Then Bac- 
chus came back, “A school—a 


(Continued on page 30) 











MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


HE son and heir, aged sixteen, had 

come home after his first experi- 
ence at a boarding school. One morn- 
ing he rushed into his mother’s room, 
demanding to know what had been 
done with his razor. 

Mother was not aware that he had 
any use for a razor, but, being a wise 
woman, she controlled her facial ex- 
pression, and hunted up the missing 
article. 

“How often do you have to shave?” 
she inquired casually, as she turned to 
leave the room. 

“Oh! About once a month,” the 
young hopeful answered’ seriously. 


A CLEAR CASE 


A swagger, well-dressed man 
marched up to a ticket office in a sta- 
tion and, to the surprise of the clerk, 
asked for a “seaman’s return.” 

“We only issue them to seamen,” 
the clerk pointed out, politely. 

The applicant looked at him in anger. 

“Why, you leather-necked, swivel- 
eyed son of a sea cook, if you feel my 
starboard boom running foul of your 
headlights, you'll haul in your jaw 
tackle a bit, and then—” 

“Give him a ticket, quick!” shrieked 
an inspector standing near. “He’s one 
right enough.” 


“Hitting on all four.” 
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TOLD AT THE 


CORRECT 


The superintendent of schools was 
quizzing the younger pupils, and when 
he came to Johnny he said: 

“Now, my boy, I am going to give 
you a very, very difficult problem. 
How much is three times eight?” 

“Why, that’s twenty-four,” replied 
Johnny. 

“Well, now, that is splendid!” ex- 
claimed the superintendent. “Indeed, 
that is very good.” 

“Hell!” said Johnny, “it's perfect!” 


STRANGE 


An absent-minded professor returned 
home from a lecture one night very, 
very late. His mind was filled with a 
very knotty problem. Reaching his 
room he thought he heard some one 
under his bed. 

“Who is under there?” he asked. 

“No one,” replied the man concealed 
under the bed. The fellow was famil- 
iar with the professor’s peculiarities. 

“That’s strange,” muttered the pro- 
fessor. “I could have sworn I heard 
some one under there.” 


HER PLAN 

Eight-year-old Margaret, who dis- 
likes dish-washing and bed-making, has 
given much anxious thought to the 
problems of domestic life. A caller 
asked her what she meant to do when 
she grew up. 

“Oh, get married!” she answered. 

“But suppose nobody asks you?” 

“Then I shall ask somebody,” she 
replied, decidedly. “My mind is made 
up. I shall be married and have six 
children, four white ones, and two 
black ones to do the work!” 





















































A WARM KITTEN 


Bobby, aged four, was contentedly 
stroking his cat in front of the fire- 
place. Soon the cat began to purr 
loudly, and Bobby was seen to rise 
suddenly and, seizing her by the tail, 
begin dragging her away from the fire, 
to the accompaniment of frantic pro- 
tests on the part of the cat. 

“You mustn’t hurt your 
Bobby,” said his mother. 

“I’ve got to get her away from this 
fire, mamma,” said Bobby. “She’s be- 
ginning to boil!” 


kittie, 


DID HE MAKE THE SALE? 


A book salesman for a law publish- 
ing house was interviewing a prospec- 
tive customer and endeavoring to in- 
terest him ina particular book of lega! 
forms. 

All went well, until the salesman 
castually mentioned the price of the 
book as $18. The lawyer exploded on 
the spot, exclaiming: “I’ll see you in 
hades before I'll give you $18!” 

Like a flash the salesman replied: 
“Why wait so long?” 


HIS JOB 


Sam Wheeler was a leisurely person, 
whose wife took in washing. A rumor 
got about that Sam was going to work. 
An inquisitive neighbor hailed him one 
day: “Hear you’ve got a job, Sam?” 

“Well, yis, John; I cal’late I’ve struck 
a stiddy place for the cold weather.” 

“What is it, Sam—choppin’?” 

“No, John, ’tain’t that. But I’ll tell 
ye if you won't tell nobody. I’m plan- 
nin’ ter set round the house this winter 
an’ make ashes!” 











NINETEENTH HOLE 


TWO SIDES TO IT 


Bill went 


with one thousand cigars. 
“Sir, I want to insure these cigars 
against the danger of fire.” 
“All right,” said the insurance agent. 


A month fater 


Bill 


into an insurance office 


returned. 
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“Mister,” he said, showing a handful 
of cigar stumps, “this is all that is 
left of the cigars, after they had gone 
through fire. You had better pay me 
the policy.” 

“And I’ll have you arrested for wil- 
fully starting a fire,” retorted the 
agent. 


“SHRUNKED” 


Uncle Elzie, after a half day’s fish- 
ing, was owner of quite a string of 
good-sized fish, and was very proud of 
his catch. He had them in the water 
on a string awaiting time to go home. 

Fishing at the same place were a 
couple of mischievous boys, and noti- 
cing Uncle Elzie’s string they thought 
they would trade while he was not 
looking, putting a string of small fish 
in place of his larger ones. 

When Uncle Elzie was ready to go 
he pulled his string of fish out and 
looked at them, very much excited, 
and remarked: 

“If you am the fish which I caught, 
which you am, you sure have shrunked.” 


PROFANATION 


Adele, aged three, was traveling 
across the continent, and observing 
many new sights from the train win- 
dows. There were rivers and bridges 
and tunnels and graveyards to be ex- 
plained. The latter had especially im- 
pressed her. Later, on traversing the 
coaches on the way to the diner, her 
attention was caught by two pas- 
sengers intently maneuvering ivory 
chessmen. 

“Oh, mother!” whispered Adele in 
horror. “See those men playing a 
game with a cemetery!” 
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May—Can you tell me how to restore real ivory to its natural tint? 
Peggy—Sure, get a shampoo at the hairdressers. 
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The Great Art Rebellion Against Erlanger and the Shuberts 


By GreorGce JEAN NATHAN 


VERY now and .then some dra- 
matic critic stops momentarily in 

his effort to compose a story for 

the Saturday Evening Post that will, if 
accepted, bring him in enough money 
to pay off the bill at the delicatessen 
store, to write an article proving that 
Erlanger and the Shuberts don’t know 
how to run their business. The fact 
that Erlanger has seventeen Rolls- 
Royces, nine country houses, and, be- 
sides owning a private stock big enough 
to fill the cellar of the Grand Central 
Station, is a director of twenty-three 
banks and sixteen trust companies, and 
the further fact that the Shuberts are 
so rich that it takes a staff of one 
hundred and forty bookkeepers two 
years to figure out their income tax 
for one year, do not escape the critic. 
But this small matter does not re- 
strain him. He nonchalantly waves 
it aside as he would a mere fly and— 
he will get at that Saturday Evening 
Post story, he promises the wife, as 
soon as he finishes this article on the 
managers—concerns himself with Art. 
It is the critic’s complaint that 
Erlanger and the Shuberts (to whom 
he always bitingly alludes by their 
first names) and all the other old-line 
managers are completely anesthetic to 
the finer things of the theater. Art? 
What do they know of Art? he de- 
mands. He is very sarcastic about 
it. He even on occasion hints that 
their religion may have something to 
do with their low state in drama, and 


* that, if they were true Presbyterians, 


like Butler Davenport, for example, 
they might produce great master- 
pieces like his “The Silent Witness” 
instead of the kind of stuff that they 
have produced. But the specific point 
that the critic desires to make is this: 
that Erlanger, the Shuberts and the 
other managers like them are valueless 
to the theater and drama because 
they represent the old order of things, 
because they are of a theatrical day 
when commercialism superseded art, 
because youth is not only knocking at 
the door, but already has its fist half- 
way through the panel. What the 
theater needs, cries the critic, is this 
youth. It needs this youth’s spirit of 
enterprise, zsthetic integrity, resolu- 
tion and derring-do. The open door! 


The open door! Give the new man- 
ager, the new producer, a ghance. 
Then, and then only, will Art triumph 
over money-bags! 

Good enough, so far as it goes. But 
let us see what happens when the critic 
gets his wish. Let us see what kind 
of Art the independent newcomer pro- 
vides when Erlanger and the Shuberts 
let down the portcullis to him. I 
append a table showing the Art pro- 
duced thus far this season by what the 
critic calls the New Blood in theat- 
rical producing: 1. “The Skylark”; 2. 
“The Mask of Hamlet”; 3. “True to 
Form”; 4. “Launcelot and Elaine”; 
5. “The Man in the Making”; 6. “The 
Spring” (as produced in the Princess 
Theater); 7. “A Bachelor’s Night”; 
8. “The Great Way”; 9. “Nature's 
Nobleman”; 10. “Everyday”; 11. “The 
Fair Circassian”; 12. “Montmartre”; 
13. “The Married Woman”; 14. “Desert 
Sands”; 15. “The First Fifty Years”; 
and 16. A revival of “Trilby.” Num- 
ber 17—and it alone—gives the critic 
support, for number 17 was Daly's in- 
dependent production of Schénherr's 
admirable play, “The Children’s Trag- 
edy.” But roll an eye over the pre- 
ceding sixteen. If this is Art, if this 
is the spirit of the new, independent 
producer, the revo/té, then give us 
another new show on the Amsterdam 
Roof and dust off once again the Win- 
ter Garden runway! 

Surely no one can accuse me of 
holding a brief either for Mr. Erlanger 
or Mr. Lee or Mr. J. J. Shubert. For 
many years Mr. Erlanger barred me 
from his theaters for the expression of 
what I believed to be—and still be- 
lieve to have been—an honest critical 
opinion. And the Messrs. Shubert 
persistently overlook me at Christmas 
when they send twenty-dollar boxes of 
Pall Mall cigarettes to my colleagues. 
But, even so, I am not able to persuade 
myself that their critical enemies give 
them a fair deal. They may not be all 
that one might wish them to be, but 
what of so many of the other producers 
and managers who periodically come 
ferward to prove themselves relative 
paragons, acmes and Matterhorn 
peaks? The commercial manager in 
America is not, and has not been, with- 
out his virtues. Despite all of Er- 
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langers Rolls-Royces and all of the 
Shuberts’ private marble swimming 
pools, these commercial managers 
have, with two notable exceptions, pro- 
duced as many contributions to the 
art of the theater and drama as any- 
one else of their day and time. I 
need not go in for cataloguing: the 
theatrical annuals for the last twenty 
years will give you the necessary evi- 
dence. While Erlanger, the Shuberts 
and the other managers like them may 
not yet be ready for gold medals, they 
are surely not the mere targets for 
custard pies that the critic would have 
us believe. 

To the list of sixteen art works 
presented during the current season 
by independent producers, there have 
lately been added two more: 1. A 
musical comedy named “Just Be- 
cause,” and 2. A revival of Shaw’s 
“Candida.” Let us take a look. The 
musical comedy in point may be ac- 
cepted as a sample of what generally 
comes out of the New Blood’s aspira- 
tion to compete with the exhibits pro- 
duced by the commercial ogres. It 
is commonly assumed that the trouble 
with the commercial managers’ music 
shows is that the librettos and lyrics 
are invariably written by the Rubber- 
stamp Club, of which the Messrs. 
Harbach, Smith, Bolton, Hobart, Mac- 
donough and Atteridge constitute the 
board of directors. If only they 
would let some one new, a man or 
woman free from “the taint of Broad- 
way,” a fresh point of view and a 
fresh humor! Well, in “Just Be- 
cause,” they have let this some one in. 
The result is a show that, in the mat- 
ter of book and lyrics, is poorer than 
anything that the Rubber-stamp Club 
has confected either this season or last. 
I neednot go intothe matter of scenery, 
costumes, lighting, casting—or even 
girls. On every count this show, 
written and produced by New Blood, 
is inferior to the old commercial man- 
agers’ shows. 

Turn now to the production of 
“Candida” in the Greenwich Village 
Theater. What we engage here is an 
offering by Mr. Maurice Browne and 
his wife, Miss Van Valkenburg, both 
of whom have spent many years in- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“For Goodness Sake” is one 
of the best musical shows in 
town, and bids fair to equal 
“Sally's” fame. It is one of 
the funniest things we've 
seen, with John E. Hazzard 
at his best. When he tragic- 
ally leaves the room remark- 
ing: “If the worst comes to 
the worst, you will find in the 
right-hand drawer of my desk 
—the telephone number of 
my bootlegger!” he brings 
down the house. The Bakery 
Trio are a close second, and 
pull some delicious nonsense: 
“Don’t drink that. I didn't 
like it ether!” 


The Astairs are a wonder- 
ful dancing team, and 
round out a whale of a 
show. For goodness sake, 
go and see it! 


VINTtTOC 
FREEDLEY 
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Some of the Delightful Spirit of “For Goodness Sake” 
Captured by Arthur Litle 
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THE MONTH OF SWALLOWS, PROHIBITED AND OTHERWISE 
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DOING THE 
BATTLEFIELDS 
“Fismes! Fismes! 
Now, let me see! 
Was it Napoleon or 
D’Annunzio who 
fought here?” 


Intellectual Insurance 
By Olga Owens, Vassar College 


[tT IS time for the college girl to 

meet the charges heaped against 
her. She is called frivolous, empty- 
headed, and her appearance is consid- 
ered wrong in every detail. Now she 
is driven to confess that it is all done 
for self-protection. 

With a mind as valuable as hers, the 
college girl is not safe. In these days 
of constant hold-ups and robberies, 
ruthless bandits are waiting at every 
turn. How can she go abroad pro- 
claiming to the world the vast wealth 
of knowledge that is hers? Obviously, 
she must disguise it. 

Suppose she lets her hair grow! 
Pinned up on a head already enlarged 
by so much learning, she becomes so 
conspicuous that she falls prey to the 
first inte!lectual crook. So she bobs 
it. Suppose she wears long skirts, or 
even a modest co!legiate gown. Would 
it be surprising if some dark night she 
is held up, and at the point of a pistol 
made to recite the whole of Homer’s 
“Iliad” to some desperate college pro- 
fessor? So to be doubly sure, she 
rolls her stockings. Education is a 
conspicuous thing, and if the student 
applies a little powder now and then 
to cover up its shining light upon her 
face, she should not be condemned. 
The desperate age in which we live 
has made all this necessary. 

So it is with admiration and pity 


that we should regard her, bravely 
adopting the latest styles, without 
complaint. Not even the reformer 


wears his pocketbook where it can be 
seen. The college girl proves that 
she has a mind by hiding it. 


SKEPTICISM 
change 


NATURAL 
Gramercy—Why did you 
your efficiency expert? 
Park—I found he was always in 
debt. 





















Revenge 


By Charlotte Riddle 
Vassar College 


IN SPAIN a spurned 

woman knifes her for- 
mer lover, I understand. 
In France she complains of 
him to her husband. In 
England she cuts him dead 
in Hyde Park. In America 
she laughs at him and gets 
another. But I, before I 
laugh, shall sharpen my 
pencil diligently, and on a 
pad of fresh white paper 
consign in exact detail the 
history of our rencontre; 
with so deft a twist that 
the rest of the world will 
laugh with me at you. And 
you, chancing to read it 
across the shoulder of your 
companion in the subway, 


B arhad Sh v ioe * 


Drawn by BARKSDALE RoGers, 


will stutter and gasp with rage as you 
identify yourself, unable to retort lest 
my readers discover that you are the 
object of their mirth. 

Then I shall go 
another. 


about getting 


The Supplicant 
By Irene Hadley 


|? LOVE should come a-stealing 
And begging at the door— 
So pitiful and little, 
Asking for nothing more— 
Than just the merest greeting 
A kindly word—a kiss— 
If Love should come a-stealing 
Would giving be amiss? 


NO WONDER HE CAN’T 


“What time-saving device has Snod- 
grass invented?” 

“One he can’t sell. It’s an attach- 
ment that plays both sides of a phono- 
graph record at once.” 


Peggy—Dick proposed four times before I accepted him. 


Patty—-To whom, dear? 
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Old Mother Hubbard 


By Watt Mason 


ILLustRaTION BY Henry J. Peck 


OTHER HUBBARD, saintly 
woman, to the kitchen cupboard 
went, and her bow-wow, al- 
most human, heaved a bark of deep 
content. For the dog was spent 
with hunger, tired of eating 
grass and hay; in the days 
when dogs were younger bones 
more often came their way. 
For a bone old Mother Hub- 
bard searched the cupboard, 
high and 
broad 
through the 
upper shelves 
she rubber- 
ed, through 
the lower 
shelves she 
pawed; but 
there was no 
bone or liver, 
so she closed 
the cupboard 
door, and her 
tears ran in a 
river, as she 
cried, “We're 
sold once more. 
Poor old 
Bruno, you a" 


hollow, an 
there’s no re- 

lief in sight, 

for there's 

nothing here to 

swallow, and 

my stand-off is 

a fright. vi, 
“You are hungry. 

but consider! Think J 

of all my troubles, 

pup! I am but a 

lonely widder, and 

I'm busted, digging , 

up. Digging up, and ~“~ 

digging faster, till 

I'm always in the 


lurch; digging up to 
help the pastor put a 
steeple on his church. 
Digging up to aid 
carousers who would 
walk the narrow way, 
digging up to send 
new trousers to the 
heathen in Cathay. 
Digging up to help a 
mother who's evicted from her flat, 
digging up for which and t'other, dig- 
ging up for this and that. 

“Oh, it is an age of digging, giving 
coin for useless fads, and we get a 
public wigging if we do not shell the 
scads. Long ago a lonely widder 
earned her money every day, and no 
freak would come and kid her till she 
gave her roll away. But these present 
times deject her, she dislikes the mod- 
ern curves, for the blamed old tax col- 
lector takes the bone her dog deserves. 

“To her cottage comes the stranger, 
saying, with a lordly mien, ‘We desire 
to teach the granger how to keep his 
whiskers clean; for his beard is always 
clotted with a lot of burs in bloom, 































Digging up to help the pastor put a steeple on his church. 


and those whiskers should be swatted 
with a sanitary broom. We shall 
clear his upper rigging, make his gal- 
ways shine and gleam; so get busy, 
madam, digging, for this truly noble 
scheme. If you try to cut up capers, 
you will shortly have the blues, for 
we'll publish in the papers names o 
all who may refuse.’ 

“Then there comes a_ spinster 
stately, who would build a home for 
ducks; and she says, ‘You'll please me 
greatly if you dig up twenty bucks. 
Oh, the homeless ducks are quacking, 
you may see them drill along, and we 
need financial backing if we’d make 
their lives a song. You'll repent, it 


may be hinted, if to dig up you refuse, 
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for your name will then be printed in 
the Bughouse Beldames’ News.’ 

“And the doctor and the rector 
know some sufferers bereft; and the 
blamed old tax collector takes what- 
ever may be left. Every person is a 
bidder for a handout, great or small: 
and a poor old lonely widder has no 
blooming chance at all. Oh, I’ve often 
wept and blubbered for a long and 
ghastly time, for it’s ‘Dig up, Mrs. 
Hubbard!’ every time I get a dime. 

“So you see, poor hungry critter, 
how unfortunate things be, and if life 
to you is bitter, it is doubly so to me. 
Vinegar, and never nectar, is the drink 
I must consume, and the blamed old 
tax collector fills my dragging days 
with gloom.” 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 


A THOUGHTFUL SOMNAMBU- 
LIST 
A CERTAIN Virginia colonel of the 
old school, who had been brought 
up with a firm faith in the wisdom of the 
maxim of “early to bed and early to 
rise,” took the precaution each night 
to see if his son John was safely in 
bed at 10.30, and then gave no further 
thought to the matter. One night, 
however, being a bit restless, he 
strolled down to the lower hall, where 
he was somewhat amazed to see John, 
fully dressed, descending the stairs, 
shoes in hand. 

“Hello, dad!" greeted the youth. 
“Guess I must be walking in my sleep 
again!” 

“And on such occa- 
sions do you always 
carry your shoes?” 
asked the colonel. 


CONVINCING 


The man had been 
in mission employ for 
a number of years, 
giving satisfactory 
service; but at last it 
was discovered that he 
had two wives, a very 
common thing in 
Korea. 

It thus became the 
duty of the mission 
board to convince the 
man of his error and 
to persuade him to put 
away his second wife. 
However, he demanded 
a Bible statement to 
the effect that his 
course was wrong. 

After some fruitless 
delay a good Korean 
brother announced that 
he had_ undisputable 
evidence that two 
wives were contrary to 
Bible theology, and 
thereupon read: “No 
man can serve two 
masters.” 








First Prize 
FOREWARNED 


Old Uncle Ab, a negro preacher, 
after driving some distance to a 
country church and preaching on 
a hot day, was very much disap- 
pointed at the scant collection. 

At the close of the service one 
of the brethren* said, “Dat was 
a pow'ful good sermon, Brother 
McIntosh!” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ab, “but it’s 
de las’ one yo’ gwine to get at 
dat price.” 











Drawn by Grorge Weir 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


Second Prize 

THE INFLUENCE 
The greater part of Farmer Timp- 
kins’s small farm was not tillable, and 
to eke out a living friend wife's hens 
had to be drawn on heavily for eggs. 
Neighboring farmers were puzzled at 
the Timpkins family arising each 
morning at an unseemly early hour. 
Al Jones, upon meeting Doug Timp- 
kins one day, questioned the boy. 
“Well, to tell you the truth,” says 
Doug, “mother feeds us so many eggs 

we have to get up to crow.” 


ONE HALF WAY 

A man having his luncheon in the 
coffee-room of a hotel was annoyed by 
another visitor who, 
during the whole of 
the meal, stood with 
his back toward the 
fire warming himself 
and watching him. At 
length, unable to stand 
it any longer, the man 
at the table rang the 
bell and said: “Waiter, 
kindly turn that gen- 
tleman around; I think 
he’s done on that side!” 


EUPHONY 


In an English class 
in an evening school 
in Boston the teacher 
asked for a definition 
of “euphonious.” An 
acceptable definition 
was given, and an ex- 
ample asked for. Here 
is the example: 

“The man is a pre- 
varicator.” 

“Do you think that 
statement _ illustrates 
the meaning of eupho- 
nious?"” asked _ the 
teacher. 

“Yes, indeed. It has 
a much more pleasing 
sound than to say, ‘The 
man is a liar.’” 
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pent fans HaaATMAaN 


As Bertram Hartman sees Charlie Chaplin in “Pay Day” at the Strand Theater. 


Linger Longer Charlie 


his “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” 

somebody looked at it and said, 
“Ail right, but much too short.” Pos- 
terity has reversed that judgment. 
Nevertheless, we are going to be so 
bold as to say that “Pay Day” is not 
long enough. The two reel form does 
not give full scope to the art of 
Charlie Chaplin. Such a brief picture 
cannot give you any richness of situa- 
tion. Romance must come in the form 
of stencils. Character may not be 
developed. Charlie was a person in 
“Shoulder Arms,” and in “The Kid,” 
but in “Pay Day” he has only furtive, 
wraith-like existence. It is as if 
Chaplin thought up a good suggestion 
for a film and then proceeded to film 
the suggestion without bothering to 
wait for it to grow up. 

Nothing said up to this point is in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
“Pay Day” is not funny. Nobody ex- 
cept Chaplin has ever done anything 
funnier. But this time there is room 
for little of the more serious side of 
Chaplin. The picture contains prac- 
tically no criticism of life. Or rather 
just once in the scene in which Charlie 
falls off the street car. One of the 
secrets of Chaplin’s enormous popu- 
larity is that he always avenges the 
wrongs that the average man puts up 
with. In “Pay Day” he serves in the 
trolley car as a horrible example. He 
allows himself to be blasted for the 
sins of the people. In his eagerness 
to be first on board the car he is ruth- 
less enough to climb over the heads of 
the waiting passengers. Then, by a 
gesture of deep social justice, he is the 
first to be shoved out of the front 
door by the onrushing crowd. 

But this particular incident is un- 
related to the rest. The plot is not 
gathered together into a comprehen- 
sive entity like “Hamlet,” for instance, 
or even “Macbeth.” However, there is 


Pris “oa when Keats finished 


By Heywoop Broun 


plenty of incident. A little of it is 
inventive, but there is too much 
trickery. Occasionally Chaplin ani- 
mates devices which are merely clever 
and makes them seem live things. We 
are thinking of his home-coming at 
five o'clock in the morning. He tiptoes 
into his wife’s room and starts to take 
off his coat and at that moment the 
alarm clock rings. As the masterful 
woman awakes she sees Charlie with 
a convincing display of energy just 
putting his coat on. We are told that 
the scheme is not new, but Chaplin 
makes much of it. It becomes far 
mor than an anecdote. As his wife 
looks at him Chaplin gives a sort of 
courageous shake to his head and pulls 
himself together with an air of, “Well, 
here I am ready for another day of 
toil.” Then he peers out the window 
to see what sort of a day it may be 
and squaring his shoulders he marches 
out of the door. It is at this point in 
the picture that he tries to sleep in 
the bathtub. 


PERHAPS you have gathered by 

this time that the behavior at- 
tributed to Chaplin in “Pay Day” is 
erratic. He takes the réle of a man 
suffering from an excess of intoxica- 
tion. Fortunately the censors have al- 
lowed the millions a vicarious fling 
through the antics of Charlie. As a 
matter of fact some of the qualities 
of the art of Chaplin are not unlike 
alcohol in their effects. Charlie knows 
that comedy was meant to comfort man. 
If there ever was a perfectly happy 
man you may be sure he had no sense 
of humor. He would have had no need 
for it. To him a joke would have been 
incomprehensible. All those who have 
no sorrows and all those who love their 
sorrows are beyond the reach of com- 
edy. Therefore, comedy must always 
be accepted for what it is, a compensa- 
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tion, a consoler, a flying buttress, a 
cure. 

If comedy is successful it is also a 
little demoralizing, a little bit ener- 
vating. A man cannot at one and the 
same time get fun out of his misery 
(via Chaplin) and work very hard to 
get it abolished. Chaplin and alcohol 
have this enervating compensation in 
common. 


UT one of the brief moments in 

“Pay Day” has something that is 
more robust than this. While Charlie is 
spooning the dirt out of the ditch, the 
foreman’s daughter brings her father’s 
lunch, and so personable is she that 
Charlie takes her up to the foreman’s 
ledge in the construction elevator. He 
steps behind her and rolls his eyes, en- 
raptured. He starts the elevator back 
down, but he can’t bear it. He has to 
come bobbing up again for another 
sighing look. Each attempt to go back 
to his ditch finds him too weak a man 
to make it. But as he pops up and 
down behind her she lays out the 
lunch, and one of the items is a Camem- 
bert cheese. She lays it casually 
beside the elevator, and, as Charlie 
starts down, fairly bursting with deep 
drafts of romance, he catches a whiff 
of the cheese. 

Now there are two ways of being 
funny about it, the traditional way and 
Chaplin’s. Historically, it has always 
been funny for the infatuated lover 
to brush aside a cheese and proceed 
with the infatuation, the more a boob 
about a lady the better. 

But when the Camembert obtruded 
upon Chaplin, he knew it for what it 
was. With one fleeting look of scorn 
and reproach upon the female, he 
yanked his rope and went down to his 
ditch. To arrive at a point where 
a cheese is a cheese, and shall prevail, 
is at least above the timber line on 
Olympus. 








shaken the dust of New 
York from her pretty 
feet and has joined the 
California climate 
bvoosters. 





Hang out your flags! 


Norma Talmadge has 


Photoyraph by Epwarp THAYER MONROE. 
Alice Joyce is returning to the screen after an absence 


of over a year. 


Photograph by MevsourNe SpPuRz. 





Photograph by KENNETH 
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A LEXANDEK 


Irene 
French 
stand what 
means. 





Photograph by Ira L. Hit. 


we have seen 


Bordoni in “The 
Doll,” we _ under- 


"OO, fa, iar 














Corinne Griffith 
is another star 
who has suc- 
cumbed to the lure 
of theWest. Have 
you seen “Island 
Wives”? It’s one 
of her best pic- 
tures. 
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“This is your job, girls!” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


SIDE TALKS WITH VASSAR 


HE WORLD has been fairly well made over since 

Matthew Vassar started the college which made his 

brewery famous. But, of all the changes that have 
come to the civilized world, none is so marvelous as the 
change which has come in the relation of women to their 
environment. And it is not that women have ceased to 
be rather nondescript human things and have become 
citizens. Citizenship is, upon the whole, one of the lesser 
blessings which women have found in the sixty years last 
past. Woman in Christendom to-day is accepted under 
law, in custom and in the common parlance of the world 
as man’s equal. Not that she is the same gregarious 
jackass that man is; identity is not the phase of her 
equality. She is different, but equally important. It is 
odd how the change has come. Forty years ago the 
Vassar graduate—indeed, any well-educated woman—was 
more or less of a byword. She was supposed to be a 
creature without sex or feeling. Her opinions were re- 
ceived with hooting. Her husband was generally sup- 
posed to have married for money. Slowly that ghost was 
laid. She was your grandmother, girls, and she had rather 
a difficult time. For she, the shameless thing, was sup- 
posed to know that the doctor did not bring the babies 
in his black bag; that there are several simple physical 
reasons why some families are large and others small; and 
that if you cut straight into the human figure at the waist 
line you will come to the digestive paraphernalia and not 
just straight meat all the way through. This knowledge 
set her apart from the other girls, who were sent out of 
the room when any ailment more complicated than a tooth- 
ache was discussed by her elders. And now a whole 
group of public questions are being set apart in govern- 


ment for the consideration of women: questions affecting 
the home, its food supply, its water, sewers, streets, sani- 
tation and safety; questions affecting women in industry, 
their hours of service, wages, and working conditions; 
questions affecting the business of child-bearing and rear- 
ing, education, hygiene, infectious diseases, and questions 
affecting the relations of men and women. This is your 
job, girls. It was your privilege before the ballot, and 
under the ballot it is your burden. You, whose grand- 
mother was baggage, going through the world something 
like the bird dog, the race horse, the cow and the canary— 
following the master—now are a full partner in the men- 
agerie. And in your short journey as a partner you have 
traveled fast and far. Matthew Vassar certainly opened 
a queer box of grief for his brothers when he started that 
college, and let the educated woman loose to prey upon 
the wrongs of the world. In an easy-going, unctuous and 
rather wicked world, you came crashing through our econo- 
mic laws, our social institutions and our established order, 
a Carrie Nation, with your hatchet sheathed in your smiles. 
You surely have smashed an awful hole in our shimmering 
yesterdays to let in a to-morrow which makes us shudder. 
Was it an accident that Vassar and Volstead both begin 
their names with a “V"? So did that other Brobding- 
nagian joker, the elder Samuel Weller. 


BROTHER HARDING'S COALS OF FIRE 


ROTHER WARREN G. HARDING, the editor of 
our esteemed contemporary, The Marion Star, is eat- 
ing coals of fire as a rather steady diet these days, 

the same being administered by the agricultural bloc. Five 
months ago he spanked the bloc in public, and now the bloc 
seems to be about ready to uphold the President’s position 











upon the tariff, giving him the right to adjust tariff duties 
in the light of changing economic conditions in other parts 
of the world. 

But that is not the funniest part of the situation. The 
agricultural b/oc, in order to support the President, has 
had to line up behind Senator Smoot, and Smoot was once, 
in the eyes of liberals, as black and formidable a beast as 
even Penrose or Aldrich. Smoot in fighting the Ameri- 
can Valuation plan proposed by Fordney and the House 
is classed as the Administration’s chief dragon-killer. An 
odd thing it is, Smoot sailing out with his shining spear 
to give the dragon a puncture and a blowout, but the world 
is full of contradictions. 

The March hare and the mad hatter might well be 
named for Supreme Court when the agricultural bloc stands 
as the loyal defender of the Republican Administration, 
and Reed Smoot jams his halo over his ears and appears 
as an “onward Christian soldier.” 


MUCKRAKING THE ATOM 


IFTY years ago the atom was a respectable stopping 
place for chemist and physicist. At the end of a per- 
fect day of subdividing and canceling and subtracting 

everything from anything, the physicist came to the atom, 
and took his coat from the hook, called it a day and quit. 
The atom was the end. 

Twenty-five years ago a story began to be whispered 
around that the atom was not all it was supposed to be; 
that a lot of ions and electrons, alpha particles and other 
questionable characters used the atom as a hangout. So 
the physicists and chemists got out papers and proceded to 
raid the dump. And the other day Sir Ernest Rutherford 
comes out blim! bang! blooey! with the whole scandal of 
the atom. It is practically a road house. All kinds of things 
are going on inside it. In a paper before the Chemical 
Society of London, Sir Ernest gives away the whole snap. 
The libel laws are pretty stiff in England, ° 


town.” Food was on sale there for man and beast, 
and a place to sleep was provided. An incidental drink 
might be obtained by the thirsty; but a cigar, a news- 
paper and a shine for his dusty shoes were considered 
frills, but almost necessary frills, which were grudg- 
ingly provided by the innkeeper. There the service 
ended. 

To-day, the American hotel is equipped to supply the 
varied wants of the traveler in a complex and sophisti- 
cated civilization. The marvel of the newest Aladdin’s 
palace, now building in Chicago, is not that it will cost 
$15,000,000, nor is it that the structure will provide 
3,000 guests with room and bath. The marvel of it is 
the features quite outside of the business of feeding and 
housing the traveler; entirely beyond the functions of the 
tavern of our grandfathers. The Chicago hotel in ques- 
tion will include under its roof a convention hall seating 
four thousand; an exposition floor covering 35,000 square 
feet; a banquet hall seating over a thousand, and an auxiliary 
feeding-room, where 3,500 people may be seated to eat. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s feast could be hidden in one corner of 
it. Lucullus could run his band into a private dining- 
room, where a thousand seats are provided. And yet, 
when the St. Lawrence canal is completed and Chicago 
thereby becomes one of our leading ocean ports, and when 
some future Augustus decrees that all the world shall be 
taxed, and when the motor caravans assemble there by 
land and the fleets come sailing into port, doubtless there 
will be no room at the inn; and away from the bright 
lights, out of the blare of the bands—there, in some lowly 
garage, the only persons of consequence in the throng 
will bring forth the protagonist of the new gospel. The 
great hotel always has been an institution of pride, but 
it never has produced the leaders who move the world 
forward. 





wherefore Sir Ernest wouldn't print anything 
about the atom which he could not prove and 
justify. But nevertheless he declares that: 

The atom, which is so small that 100,000,000 
would not bridge across a penny, is a universe. 
Research gives strong evidence that an atom 
of nitrogen, for instance, has a central nucleus 
composed of three helium nuclei, almost touch- 
ing each other, and if the atom is magnified 
1,000,000,000,000 times these would look about 
one-eighth inch in diameter. 

The other occupants of this huge sphere are 
seven electrons in the case of nitrogen. These 
are thought to be minute satellites, each of 
about 1-1,850th the mass of a hydrogen atom, 
but it is not yet known exactly where their 
orbits lie. Thus the solid atoms conceived by 
Dalton are chiefly the spheres of influence of 
a tiny nucleus enthroned at the center of a vast 
realm of empty space. 

All of which is perfectly scandalous. Is 
no reputation safe in these muckraking days? 
If the atom is such a hotbed of iniquity, such 
a place of orgy and dizzy riot as Sir Ernest 
declares, what are we to think of the mole- 
cule? 

Surely all the properties of matter are not 
so full of corruption. Is everything in the world 
to sink to the wicked and promiscuous level of 
protoplasm and bacteria? Surely research should 
have some mercy and give us some stopping 
place for respectable scientists who have come 
to the end of their journey into the heart of 
matter! It is getting so now that no hypothesis 
is safe, not even with a precautionary taillight 


burning! 


FROM THE SIMPLE TO THE 
COMPLEX 


illustrates more glaringly the 
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N advance of our civilization than our notion 
of ahotel. Fifty years ago an American 
hotel was little more than “a tavern in the 


Etching by C. K. CHATTERTON, Vassar College. 


Senior—Some Class! 
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The Real Thing and the 


DWIN BJORKMAN could not 
i= possibly have written “Penrod”; 

but, on the other hand, neither 
could Booth Tarkington have written 
“The Soul of a Child,” which Mr. Knopf 
has just published. Which carries the 
forest on its back and which cracks 
the nut need not be decided here. The 
two stories have only one thing in 
common: each shows an _ uncanny 
faculty on the part of its author to 
remember far back into boyhood, not 
incidents merely, which is easy enough, 
but the peculiar psychology of child- 
hood and youth, which is not easy at 
all; though, when somebody has done 
it and set the results down on paper, 
the reader suddenly knows from his 
own answering memory, awakened 
from some deep place, that what is 
written is true. Both “Penrod” and Mr. 
Bjérkman’s book, different as they are 
in scene, in style, in purpose, ring true 
by this test of the reader’s subcon- 
scious memory. And, so far as such 
truth is concerned, there can be no 
other test. 

“The Soul of a Child” tells the story 
of a little Swedish boy, of humble but 
decent and intelligent parentage, from 
his earliest years till he was fifteen. 
At that age, somewhat precociously 
developed in mind and sex impulses, 
he leaves school and begins a new life 
as a wage earner. Probably he will, 
therefore, soon begin a new life on 
Mr. Bjérkman’s study table. The book 
has none of the humor of “Penrod,” and 
none of the narrative interest. Its 
merit lies almost wholly in the re- 
lentless truth of its picture of the 
boy’s mind, of the effect upon him of 
his surroundings, of his dawning sex 
curiosities and interests (a subject 
which few writers of fiction have yet 
had the courage or perhaps the knowl- 
edge to tackle), and of his life in 
school, where one teacher brought out 
the best in him, while others merely 
drove him in upon himself. To any- 
body who has to do with boys, in any 
capacity, especially as parent or 
teacher, “The Soul of a Child” will prove 
of almost disturbing interest. In- 
deed, it is a book of first-rate impor- 
tance as psychology. We remem- 
ber Mr. Bjérkman (himself born in 
Sweden) when he worked on the same 
newspaper with us, and ate midnight 
griddle cakes with us at Dennett's on 
Park Row. We are glad that he has 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


survived both the newspaper and the 
griddle cakes and written so good and 
brave a book. 


A PUBLIC which enjoys “The Cat 

and the Canary” in the theater, 
and almost any movie, will certainly 
spend a pleasant evening with “Gold- 
Killer,” by John Prosper (George H. 
Doran Co.). Indeed, we ourself 
have seldom read a more entertaining 
book. If, however, the publisher 
should snitch out that last sentence 
from its context and use it for adver- 
tising purposes, we should feel cha- 
grined, because what amused us in the 
book was its superb and child-like 
asininity. There are mystery and de- 
tective stories which play the game 
seriously; and while, of course, they 
violate the possibilities often, they are 
careful never to violate the probabili- 
ties. In other words, they are at 
considerable pains to make the impos- 
sible probable, just as G. M. Cohan 
did in “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Go 
through that play, and you cannot find 
a single incident that does not dove- 
tail, a single break in the chain of 
cause and effect, a single crack in the 
veneer of surface illusion. We are 
not sure, indeed, that John Prosper 
even tried to play the game seriously. 
If he did, he was strangely lacking in 
skill. At any rate, from the opening 
murder of John Rice in his box at the 
opera to the final murder of the arch- 
villain in his Long Island retreat, the 
incidents are so ludicrously unrelated 
to the surface reality on which the 
illusion of a mystery story depends 
that the reader has the sensation of 
enjoying a delicious, if unconscious, 
burlesque. There are times, indeed, 
when one almost doubts if it can be 
unconscious. Here, for instance, are 
Chickie, the burlesque queen, and 
Harty, a male crook: 

“Arms around each other, Chickie 
and the blond, stagey Harty sat on the 
lounge and assumed the demeanor of 
pals.” 

It seems almost incredible that any- 
body except Arthur Wing Pinero 
could write that paragraph in serious- 
ness. 

And consider this, which follows the 
description of an attempt by a monkey 
to strangle a man: 

“After the dramatic episode in the 
garden of the Rice country house, Tom 
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Reel Thing 


had been so eager to quiet the terrible 
animal and get it, with the assistance 
of half a dozen chauffeurs, into hand- 
cuffs, of which one of the chauffeurs 
happened by singularly lucky chance to 
have a pair, that he had noted little 
of the brute’s demeanor.” 

We'll say it was a singularly lucky 
chance for a Long Island chauffeur to 
have a pair of handcuffs all ready, and 
it was even a lucky chance that the 
chauffeur was there at all, since he 
was one of six; and try as we will, 
going back over the text, we cannot 
discover where they came from, or 
what became of them. They were as 
handy as the handcuffs. 

Of course, such writing as this isn’t 
cricket. If the author did it with his 
tongue in his cheek, the joke is on 
the poor boob who buys the book. 
If he did it because he couldn’t write 
any better, to laugh at it is something 
like laughing at “Nellie the Beautiful 
Cloak Model,” or a Congressman’s at- 
tempts to be eloquent. One ought 
to feel sorry, instead. Still, we 
laughed. 


[SA4ac GOLDBERG is always 

translating something. His latest 
—no, we won't say that, but his latest 
which we have seen—is “Brazilian 
Tales” (Four Seas Co.), translated, of 
course, from the Portuguese. We 
have always said, on this page and 
elsewhere, that until the people of the 
United States travel in South America, 
and until the literature, the culture, 
of South America reaches us, and ours 
reaches the peoples of that Continent, 
all talk of trade relations with them 
is foolishness. Trade, as it were, fol- 
lows the James Montgomery Flagg. 
Read these Brazilian stories Dr. Gold- 
berg has translated, and see how many 
leagues away they are from our style, 
and how close they are to European 
styles. Unlike the folk plays of the 
Argentine, one of which was recently 
produced at Harvard College, these 
stories suggest not the new world, but 
the old. They explain why South 
America trades with Europe rather 
than with us, and why South Ameri- 
cans, when they make some money, 
prefer to go to Paris rather than New 
York to spend it. Of course, if you 
reply that so do you, there is nothing 
for me to do but hastily to with- 
draw. 
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Cleo—What sort of a girl is she? 

Pat—Positively hopeless, my dear. 
She’s only been engaged four times 
and she’s already contemplating mar- 
riage.—California Pelican. 


A MEMORY 


ARY wore a little skirt 
Indeed that swept the walks, 
She did not camouflage her face 
Nor did she roll her sox. 


And yet the men in Mary’s town 
Classed her among the chicques, 
For Mary wore that little skirt 
In eighteen-ninety-six. 
—Penn State Froth. 


HE KNEW 


“Father, when I graduate I’m going 
to follow my literary bent and write 
for money.” 

“Well, son, you ought to be success- 
ful. That’s all you've been doing 
since you started to college.”—Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL BRAIN 


She was a 

Brainy girl 

And so every time 

He took her out 

They said 

He had a good head 

On his shoulders. 

—Stanford Chaparral. 


THE INTELLIGENT SENIOR 


Prof.—What is ordinarily used as a 
conductor of electricity? 

Senitor—Why, er-r— 

“Correct. Now, tell me, 
the unity of electric power?” 

“The what, sir?” 

“That will do; very good.”—Stevens 
Tech. Stone Mill. 
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Jacqueline—So, you didn’t propose 
to her after all? 

Jack—No, and I’m not going to! 
When I got to her house I found her 
chasing a mouse with a _ broom. — 
Princeton Tiger. 


EXPERT OPINION 
“You’re a better drink than Bevo, 
Gordon Gin.—Toronto Toronto. 
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Alice (the home guard sweetie)—You’ve been making love to those col- 


lege girls. 


Ex-Rook—What makes you think so? 
“You are better educated.”—Oregon Orange Owl. 
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The Animal Protective Society asks 
that agents be made to mount wooden 
horses.—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


BACHELOR JOE STOKES, the 
druggist, never gets peace from 
his story-telling friends. 

Joe owns some rental property in 
one of the industrial districts. Things 
have been a bit slow in industry lately 
and Joe has had trouble collecting his 
rents. His real estate broker con- 
stantly was returning the word that 
he could not collect. 

“T’ll go out and collect it myself,” 
Mr. Stokes said, a bit peevishly—that 
is, if Joe ever gets that way. 

Anyhow, a day or two later, Joe 
started out on a rental collection tour. 
Late that afternoon he returned to his 
drug store. An unusual little smile 
was working at the corners of Joe’s 
mouth. 

“Any luck?” one of his clerks in- 
quired. 

“Any luck? Boy, you're crazy! In- 
stead of paying me, they borrowed 
money from me everywhere I went.” 
—ZIndianapolis News. 


Life's little complexities continue to 
increase. For instance, in free Ire- 
land it is proposed to restore the 
Gaelic name for Queenstown, in the 
county of Cork, said Gaelic name 
being “Cobh,” which is pronounced 
“Cove.” Oh, very well. Belfast, we 


suppose, will be something like 
“Woopf,” pronounced “Ouch,” and so 
on. But please feed the world these 
changes a few at a time.—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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Judge—What have you to say for 
yourself? The officer who arrested 
you says you seemed to be under the 
influence of something when the crash 
came. 

Motorist—Your honor, you see it 
was like this. My wife was sitting 
on the back seat trying to tell me how 
to drive, and—and—I couldn’t turn 
around and listen to her and watch the 
street at the same time— 

“Oh, I see, poor man; you were 
driving the car under the influence of 
your wife—case dismissed.”—Florida 
Times-Union. 


They were talking about women 
friends. 

“Do you see Emma often?” one in- 
quired. 

“Oh, yes, quite frequently,” the 
other replied. 

“Is she happily married?” 

“Is she? I'll say she is. Why, 
that girl is so happily married she has 
to go to the theater for a good cry.”— 
Indianapolis News. 
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“Pull yourself together, old top; it’s 
past midnight, and I hear your wife 
calling you.” 

“Is she calling ‘Archie’ or ‘Archi- 
bald’?” 

“Archibald.” 

“Then I’m not going home!"’—Lon- 
don Mail. 
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of the World’s Humor | 


“I became father of a boy yester- { 
day,” remarked the barber, gently 
hinting for a tip. 

“Well,..well,” said the customer, 
“here’s a:dime for the little shaver.” — 
New York Sun. 


“Is Spiffin’s daughter doing well in 
the movies?” 

“Boy, she’s a star! She’s figured in 
five divorces and a scandal!”—Buffalo 
Express. 
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Mistress—Oh, Jane, and I told you 
to notice when the jam boiled over! 

New Maid—So I did, mum. It was 
a quarter past eleven!—Passing Show 
(London). 


“De man dat shouts de loudest at a 
camp meetin’,” said Uncle Eben, “often 
loses his voice by de time anybody 
asks him foh a subscription to build a 
church.”—Washington Star. 


For reasons of ecronomv a certain 
dowager had to part with her faithful 
and efficient butler. She gave him a 
cordial reference to a prospective em- 
ployer. 

A few days later she was annoyed 
to get a catechism of questions from 
this lady: “Was he courteous, gentle- 
manly, honest, and of distinguished ap- 
pearance?” 

To which she replied: “The Dow- 
ager Lady Blank wishes to say that if 
her butler owned half the virtues 
enumerated she would have married 
him herself years ago.”—Argonaut. 


Grimshaw—I don’t mind your asking 
me sensible things, but you’re getting 
into the habit lately of handing me 
foolish questions. Now what do you 
want to know? 

Willie—Is it on account of the mile- 
stones that life is so rocky?—New 
York Sun. 
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The teacher of a Kansas school care- 
fully explained to the children that it 
was all right to call Archibald “Archie” 
while he was little, “but when he grows 
up what are you going to call him?” 
she asked. A hand went up in the 
back of the room. “Well, what do 
you say, Johnny?” 

“I’d call him papa,” said Johnny.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


“°At’s a wuthless man I’s got, Miss 
Jenny.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of him? Sue 
him for divorce.” 

“Divo’ce? You say adivo’ce? W’y, 
chile, a divo’ce ud cost me fifty dol- 
lahs, an’ Ah ain’t got no money to 
waste on that niggah.” — Wayside 
Tales. 


“So you are going to have your boy 
study law?” 

“Yes,” answered Farmer Corntassel. 
“Josh is always gettin’ into some kind 
o’ trouble, and instead of hiring law- 
yers for him I might as well teach him 
to pertect his ownself.”—Washington 
Star. 
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Beatrice—Come home early, darling—I've got something I want to talk 


to you about. 


Benedict—I suppose that means you want to talk to me about something 
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“Arthur will never be a success as a literary man.” 

“Whatever makes you think that?” 

“Well, I submitted his love letters to a dozen publishers, and they all 
refused them,”—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


“George, how is it that your memory 
never fails you?” asked the senior 
partner of the newly-appointed junior 
partner. 

“Because I can wiggle my ears,” he 
said, and the boss thought the recent 
promotion had affected George’s mind. 
When the surprise had passed, the 
boss asked: 

“But what has that to do with a 
good memory?” 

“In my case plenty, for when I was 
a boy I was rather short and slight. 
but had one accomplishment which 
was the envy of my schoolmates— 
ability to wiggle my ears. I was 
rather good in my studies, and because 
of my shortness was always in a front 
seat. 

“One day Bud Wymard evolved the 
bright idea of making use of my ear 
wiggling performance. The scheme 
was this: When the teacher asked a 
question requiring a simple yes or no 
answer, I was to move my head for 
‘no’ and wiggle my ears for ‘yes.’ 

“It worked, except when I was 
wrong it brought a call from my mis- 
guided schoolmates, and oftentimes a 
fight, which in my case generally meant 
a beating. So in self-defense I had 
to become as perfect as possible by 
building a good memory.”—Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 











Muriel—They went to the Lake dis- 
trict for their honeymoon, and Gladys 
was miserable. 

Nell—Why, what was the trouble? 

“Jim fell in love with the scenery.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


“That fellow quotes Shakespeare 
ceaselessly.” 

“Well, if he knows his own line of 
talk is trivial it isn’t a bad idea to 
use the stuff of a better man.”’-—Louis- 
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you haven't got?—Weekly Telegraph (London). ville Courier-Journal. 
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Sir Philip Gibbs, the famous war 
correspondent and author, looks ex- 
tremely young to be the father of a 
nineteen-year-old son, to whom he 
refers as “this youth of mine.” When 
a New York City interviewer com- 
mented on this fact, Sir Philip related 
the following: “I had an interview 
with President Harding shortly after 
my arrival in America, and I intro- 
duced my son. The President was 
very much surprised that I have a 
son at all, much less one nineteen 
years of age, and he said it reminded 
him of when Justice Day, who is a 
very little man, introduced his son, 
who is six feet four, to Chief Justice | 
White. The Chief Justice looked at 
this pair and said: ‘A block of the old 
chip, I guess.’ "—Indianapolis Star. 





“That new girl is an experienced 
waitress, all right,” asserted Heloise 
of the rapid fire restaurant. 

“Ye-ah?” returned Claudine of the 
same establishment. 

“I'll say she is! Why, before wip- 

AT OUR VILLAGE CONCERT ing off the counter she asked the first 
Giles—I reckon it be gettin’ late, Garge, ’cos they be singin’ two at a man she went to if he was married!”— 
time now.—Passing Show (London). Kansas City Star. 
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“Paw,” excitedly exclaimed young ; 
Runt. “Zeke Yawkey and a passel of 
fellers are out in front. They say the ic a 
bank at Tumlinville has been robbed, 
and they want you to grab your gun 
and go with ’em to hunt the robbers!” 

“Tell ‘em I’m much obleeged and 
powerful sorry,” replied Gap Johnson 
of Rumpus Ridge, “but I hain't in no 
shape to j'ine ’em. Gabe Gosnell 
dropped in a spell ago and ‘lowed that 
as he was going to be married this 
afternoon to the Widder McCorken- 
dale he'd like to borry my best 
britches to wear during the anecdote, 
and as I felt I'd just about as soon 
sleep to-day as not I let him have ’em. 
And your maw is just sewing up the 
gable end of my old ones whur the 
roan cow hooked me by mistake for 
her calf or something. So you tell 
the gents, Runt, that if ’twas ary other 
time I'd be tickled to go with em, but 
just at present I'll have to lay out.”— 
Kansas City Star. 
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Doctor—I would suggest a diet. 

Patient—Well, it will have to be 
something that agrees with the cook. 
—Boston Transcript. 








“Please switch off the radiophone, 
won't you, dear?” 
“But that’s the famous Mme. 
Screecholini singing.” 
“I know, but I think the people in 
the next apartment are having a family 
I quarrel.”—New York Sun. 


“I'll explain deduction,” said the 
young law student, airing his knowl- 
edge in the home circle. | “In our 
back yard, for example, is a pile of 
ashes. By deduction that is evidence 
that we’ve had fires going this winter.” 
“By the way, John,” broke in his 
father, “you might go out and sift the Manager—Stop that, please! You can’t dance here, sir! 
evidence.”"—Boston Transcript. Guest—We’'re not dancing! My wife has fainted!—Passing Show (London). 
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“You heard me say my prayers last 
night, didn’t you, nurse?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

“And you heard me ask God to make 
me a good girl?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well, He ain’t done 
Snark’s Annual (London). 


it.”"—The 


After trying unsuccessfully to open 
the pantry door, one small boy turned 
to the other and said, “It’s no use, 
Tommy, not one of those keys will 
fit.” 

“All right, then,” said the other, re- 
signedly, “all we can do is wait until 
mother comes home and ask her for 
something for being good boys.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Friend—And are you now out of 
danger? 

Convalescent—No, 
he will pay me two or 
visits —Medical Quip. 


the doctor says 
three more 


“Is he clever?” 

“He must be. He doesn’t know any- 
thing, and yet he manages to hold his 
job.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Ce ata 
nes, 








“My gracious! You speak very 
lightly, sir.” 

“What can you expect, madam? I 
do not know how to weigh my words.” 


—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 




















“Can I have the five pounds I lent you?” 


“You can have it next week. 


“But you told me that last week.” 


“Yes. 


Do you think I am a man to say one 


“You must get over this habit of 
extravagance, Bess,” said the anxious 


father. “You don’t care how you 
spend money.” 

“You're right, daddy; I must,” 
agreed the spendthriftess. “Only last 


night I caught myself offering Mr. 
Nobuddie a penny for his thoughts.”— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“Doctor,” said the seedy patient, “I 
understand you make a reduction in 
your charges when a person calls at 
your office several days in succession.” 

“=o 

“Good! I’ve been here three times 
this week and you were out.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“You did!” he charged. 

“I did not!” she denied. 

“You did!” he repeated. 

“T did not!” she flung back. 

“Well,” said hubby, “one of us two 
is a very capable liar. But there is 
one thing which prevents me from say- 
ing which one.” 

“Modesty, I presume,” retorted wife. 
And he gave up, beaten.— Boston Tran- 
script. 








the next!” —London Mail. 








OPPORTUNITY CUTTING OFF THE LAST 


Pal. PF WORD i 
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hey are also arrested for loitering who only stand and wait. Archseologists have recently 


T been puzzled over the finding 
_ 
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of the headless body of an 
Egyptian princess in an ancient 
tomb. It seems that the ques- 
tion as to how the lady lost 
her head is important in ar- 
chezologic circles. 

In certain Oriental countries 
it is customary for the head of 
the house, in the event of a 
domestic argument, to behead 
the lady, thus cutting the lady 









































| as well as the argument short. : 
wal . hati Doubtless, the last words that 
a Fizo00 Limowrine = f4| issued from the lips of the 
This simple and she He was on the When he was who cooed her way to semana g rom were: “Where 
maid was waitedand way snapped up by other things. y : 
waiting for w-a-i-t-e-d. this little flap- a : 
| aseiniaitied ates tn ton dene ona sae 
' find something. 
' Double Crossed 
| By Katherine Negley 
; IOLET was born into a nice home; ( 
; she was attractive rather than ! . 
1 beautiful; she had the ability of mak- Comrades e Im a Comrade 
ing friends, and when the proper time ‘ 
) came she had a sweetheart. He was and if Jou. dont agree 
her lover for two years, then he went to total disatmament 
; to a far away city to make his for- 
tune. They were both sure they could bl 
afford to marry in a year at the very TU Ug nite Comrade 
least. i 
' Violet thought the world was a in na blace | 0 


} wonderful place, that life was just 
what one made it, and that anyone 
could have the treasures she had if 
: they followed some simple rules; so 
she drafted a correspondence course 
for women and girls. Several mar- 
ried women studied it to find out the 
' way to get along comfortably with 
i their home folks, a few others read 
; it to learn how to make friends, quite 
' a number followed it in order to master 
the rules of the art of being attractive; 
' but half of all the women really bought 
the course for the chapter on “How 
| to Get a Sweetheart,” and the other 
half for the chapter on “How to Keep 
your Sweetheart.” 

Violet’s most promising pupil was 
Emmeline Jean, who seemed to absorb 
the rules easily and naturally. But, 
alas! She lived in the far away city 
where Violet’s sweetheart was making 
his fortune, and six months after she 
began the course—she married him. 








Dear Signs of Spring 
i By Thomas J. Murray 


ID®4" signs of Spring; on every 
hand 
The omens crowd, we mark the fling 
’ Of robins in this Northern land— 
Dear signs of Spring. 
The vernal poet’s on the wing, 
) One can’t escape the ruthless band 
That twangs the everlasting string. 





Now loom the folks that take their 


stand, oy ee ite 
| And sulphur and molasses sing; GENOA BETTER WAY? 
| What further proof can oe Gane It is to be wondered whether Russian diplomacy may not be a little too violent 
, Dear signs of Spring! for the Genoa Conference. 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR se vw 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affectioh which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in. the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 








Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact know!l- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x79" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 
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627 West 43d St., New York City 








CAMPERS 


The camper does not like to sleep 

Where worms and bugs and spiders 
creep, 

Where boughs of balsam, spruce and 
pine 

Rise in the night and poke his spine. 

| He does not think the ashes good 

| When mingled with his drink and food. 

Nor does he like the food he eats, 

The sodden bread, the melted sweets, 

| The half baked fish, the coffee thin, 

| That tastes of what he boiled it in. 

| And oh, how often does he wish 

| He didn’t have to clean that fish. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And finally when there is peace, 

And day is done, he sits with grease 

To slowly, painfully, anoint 

Each blackened bruise, each stiffened 
joint; 

Then rueful, woeful, creaks to bed 

With chastened mind and aching head. 

The next day quickly surely sends 

Him limping back to home and friends, 

Where days on end he’ll sit in state, 

And yards of daring tales relate 

About his trip until he, too, 

By distance has enhanced the view. 

Irene Mott, V. C. ’22. 








Drawn by Watter De MAnis 











A FABLE 


Once upon a time 

There was a hen 

Of restless proclivities, 

And having brought up two— 

Or possibly three— 

Batches of eager chicks 

(Which should be a life work 

For any normal individual), 

She proceeded to look about 

For new worlds to regulate. 

The Bohemian habits of the other 
barnyard fowls annoyed her. 

She resented the loud noises of self- 
admiration which they uttered 
upon all occasions, 

The uncleanly way they tore at the 
dirt, 

The way the young chickens chased 
the roosters (perfectly shameless!) 

Their disregard of the common decen- 
cies of life, 

Their table manners! 

All these savageries rankled in her 
soul. 

She said to herself: 

“Something 

Must 

Be done.” 

So she organized a bureau of reform 
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“Davy Jones’ Locker.” 
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ASummer Cruise 
around the Voediterranean, 


i often has been suggested that one of our popu- 
lar Mediterranean Cruises, if scheduled for July 
and August, would be taken advantage of by many 
whose annual vacation occurs during the summer 
months. 

It is especially to meet the wishes of this large, 
influential and cultured class, that we have arranged 
for 1922 a most enchanting summer cruise to and 
about the fascinatingly interesting lands border- 
ing this famous sea, sailing from New York by 
specially chartered new Cunard Anchor Liner 


“TUSCANIA”’—July 5 returning Sept. 6. 

The itinerary covers MADEIRA—LISBON—GIBRALTAR 
(for Granada) —MALAGA—MONACO, (for Monte Carlo and 
Nice)—GENOA (Overland Tours to the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, Florence, 
Rome, etc. —rejoining the Cruise at Venice )—NAPLES (for 
Pompeii and Vesuvius) —FIUME (for Abbazzia)—VENICE— 
ATHENS (Phaleron Bay)—Passing through the DARDA- 
NELLES—CONSTANTINOPLE--BEY ROUT (for Baalbek and 
Damascus) —-HAIFA (for Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem)— 
JAFFA (for Jerusalem, etc.) —-ALEX ANDRIA (for Cairo), ete 
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Drawn by WALLAck Roninson, 


The Ace of Diamonds. 


And constituted herself the president. 
There was a public health committee, 
A committee to instruct the young in the essentials 


of modest dressing, 

A grounds committee, 

And numerous others. 

It was a hustling organization! 

And the hen was the head of it all. 

She was so eager and so willing 

To bring neatness and dispatch into the 
community 

That she had no time for anything clse. 

She ate her meals as fast as she could 

So that she could get to her class on 
Scientific Eating, and the League 
for Longer Life. 

She neglected to brush her feathers 

Because she was imbued with a great 
purpose. 

She neglected her husband 

Because she was teaching other hens 
how to dress on a modest income. 

And still the barnyard grew messier 
and messier. 

The lack of dignity and refinement 
which characterized the actions of 
the inmates continued, despite her 
exhortations. 

They paid no attention to her at all! 

One day— 

She had hied her forth to another barn- 
yard 

To see how they were handling the 
problems of civilization. 
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She found a paradise of cleanliness, 
virtue, and social eclat. 

The inhabitants waited their turn to be 
served at meals. 

They behaved like ladies and gentle- | 
men in public. 

They left the bathtubs as they would 
like to find them! 

She queried: 

“Where is your arbitrator of bon 
gout?” she queried. cA 

And they stared at her, and then ata — 
boulder near by t 

Where sat a pheasant—cool, aristo- #\__ 
cratic, neatly groomed, ra 

Meditating on the universe, impervious 
to the world about him. 

He had never deigned to speak to them, 
far less reform them. 

They adored him because he was every- 
thing they would have liked to be, 

And because he had an egocentric 
personality. 

They copied his external accomplish- 
ments with humble spirit. 

The result was almost a model com- 
munity. 

And the moral of this is most unmoral. 


HARD TO CATCH UP 

Wayback—The clock only registers 
one dollar and you want two. BOOK ON 

Taxi-driver—That clock is slow, and DOG DISEASES 


I have been driving very fast. And How to Feed 
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the Author 





Would-be Suicide — Oh, death! 


Where is thy sting? 
BREACH OF ETIQUETTE 
“So there was a gap in the conver- 


sation?” 
“Yes. We were all yawning.” 

















SOME TOWN 
“Is your burgh a sporty town?” 
“Sure is. 
whistles, it whist 
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A disciple of Prof. Einstein addresses 
the Disarmament Conference. 


Things That Begin with a V 
(Continued from page 5) 
college? A college for dames? Oh, 
my eye! Go to it, Matt, and watch me 
back you up. And the next time that 
Hebe girl shows up around here— 

say, Matt, I’m yours for life.” 
And so Vassar was established by 
Matthew Vassar the brewer. And 








when Bacchus told Hebe about it she | 


began to giggle and hurried over to 
Minerva—the wise girl—and the two 
had a wild time laughing their heads 
off. For Minnie took one look into 
the future and saw what the higher 


education for women would do for | 


Bacchus and it sure was a plenty. 








A Live Proposition for Men Who Can Sell. We need 


a few more rellable men to sell advertising thermom- 
eters. Made by largest manufacturers of thermometers 
in the world Experience unnecessary but desirable, 
Liberal commissions Give past employment and refer- 
ences lr. KB. Div. Taylor Instrument Compantes, Roches 
ter, N.Y 3 





AND FAST SALES. Every Owner 

Buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 

charge $1.50, make $1.36. Ten orders 
Write for Ree and free samples 


st easy 
AMERICAN MONOGR. Dept. 181, East Orange, N. J. 





| I'll say not. 





EACLE nevst “+ &— 
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WY, 
saad yewny 
Drawn by ART Youns, 

“IT see Hy Watkins hez gone inter 
the movies.” 

“Yep?” : : 

“Yep; he’s takin’ tickets up at the 
Palace.” 


But, Bacchus did not see it for a 
long time. He thought he had the 
drinks on the gang. For the first 
women turned out of his col- 
lege were known as bluestock- 
ings, and every time Hebe saw 
one she went to the dentist for 
her teeth. The bluestockings 
were rather severe for a gay girl 
like Hebe. But she said, “All 
right, old top, just you wait. 
Min and I see your finish.” And 
the finish did come and the 
women did it! Matthew Vassar 
started the trouble, for after 
Vassar opened over night all 
over the country other women’s 
colleges sprang up. And as if 
that was not enough along came 
co-education, which was nuts for 
Hebe; for she had a lot of fun. 
But she never lost sight of what 
was coming to Bacchus because 
of that first women’s college that 
he started. 

Then, as the movie captions 
tell us, “Sixty long, busy years 
harrowed the earth.” 


The other day Hebe brought 
in a perfectly good doctor’s pre- 
scription for old Zeus’ headache, 
and the way she shot it into Bac- 











Olympus settlement. What I want to 
know is what you think you gained 
by—” 

“Yes,” cut in Hebe, “but what was 
your brewer friend’s name that estab- 
lished the woman’s college? Minerva’s 
going to send him the world’s booby 
prize for spoiling his own game.” 

“He has got it coming, Hebe, I'll 
say that for him,” answered Bacchus 
as he brushed off the bootleggers 
swarming on the table before him. 
“But his name—let’s see. What was 
that mans name? Oh, say, I'll have 
it in a minute. The guy that estab- 
lished the woman’s college at Pough- 
keepsie and started all of this uplift. 
M-m-m-m, let me think a minute. Say, 
I've got it. It began with a ‘V,’ with 
a ‘V,’” he repeated, reflecting. 

“I know. Don’t mind, I’ve got it. 
It was Volstead,” laughed Hebe, as 
she shimmied out of the shop, and 
heme on a cloud with the real article 
for Father Zeus! 








chus would have made a machine 
gun stutter and blush. “Say, old 
man,” Hebe began, as the fat old 
god who was counting his cal- 
ories put down a piece of ambrosia 
with a sigh, on the lunch counter, “tell 
me what was the name of our friend 
who started that first college for 


| women down in Poughkeepsie sixty 


years ago, and got all those highbrows 
growing on the women, and made ’em 
start out for the ballot and social re- 
form? 


you remember his name?” 
Bacchus, standing behind the pre- 
scription case where once his bar had 


been, and watching the boy water the | 
“You | 
think you're | 


coke bottle, sighed and said: 
and your friend Min 
pretty smart, playing a joke on a good 
friend to you, like I been all these 
ages since we gods moved into the 
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Friend of yours, was he not? | 
Say, Papa Bacchus, do | 


FORCE OF HABIT 


After a long season of touring he continues 
giving warning signals when turning 


to right or left. 


Birth Control 


| The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 








CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


N 


Cash, money 
order, check 
or stamps 
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By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking dlustrattons. 


Send for it to-day. When supply is exhausted 
you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St. New York 





























“No photographer could do Seaton | 
to the smile I am wearing now,” says 
Mrs. C. C. Stalnaker, winner of the | 
first prize—$500—in Judge’s National | 
Smile Week Contest for the largest | 
number of smiling faces clipped from | 
any magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

“Your telegram was almost as much 
a surprise as the coming of my first 
grandchild four years ago. 

“The Smile Contest let down the 
bars to all. The fleet of foot and 
nimble of shears had a great chance 
for a shake of the plum tree. I have 
worn out a good pair of shears; but, 
Lordy! I enjoyed it! The search for 
smiling faces was indeed a joy. It was 
a surprise to me how many advertisers 
use smiling faces in their advertise- 
ments. If those who do not only knew 
the joy it brought, I’m sure they would 
all use smiling faces.” 





The Great Art Rebellion 
Against Erlanger and the 
Shuberts 
(Continued from page 8) 


veighing against the established order 
of things and have consecrated their 
lives to Art. True enough, their idea 
of Art seems to consist for the most 
part in using a purple bunchlight to 
serve as moonlight in place of Mr. 
Erlanger’s green one, and in using 
magenta borders in place of the Shu- 
berts’ lavender to suggest dawn. But 
that, for the moment, is neither here 
nor there. What is here and there 
is that, for sheer producing incompe- 
tence, the production that they have 
made of “Candida” must be awarded 
the German silver booby prize for the 
season. In acting, in acute perception 
of the values of the text, in mount- 
ing, and in the general matter of syn- 
chronization, the performance would 
never have been tolerated by a com- 





W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT I 


et 
wate - 
| STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE Fe = 

A 


T THE FACTORY 














THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 














W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 


BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at ovr stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


| ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 











145 Spark St., Brockton, Mase, 


Catalog Free. 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
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“Say, mister, does dat decoration belong to you or da horse?” 


I suppose that no man: has, in his 











mercial manager. 





time, written more—and more acidu- 
lously—against the American commer- 
cial manager than I have. A lot of 
it, I believe, has been true, and richly 
deserved. But I wonder if some of 
it—a small part of it. at least—has 
not been utter d 
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MAJORS] ero 


Price 20¢ per BorTLe 
and 


MAJOR MFG.CO 
~** or Cement | NEWwyork City 









Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lestie’s WEEKLY 












will furnish reader} with un- 
biased, expert advjce free of 
é charge. Use the coupon below, 





filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 


thoroughly. 








COUPON 


Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lesiie-JupGe Co. 
623 West 43d St. New York City 


I am considering the purchase 
of a car to cost about $.....and 
am especially interested in one 
of the (make) 
TVEPEEUOCERE LETT ly pe) 
My requirements for a car are as 


follows: 













| ns 5 GAS ee bose eeaens 
Type of body... ....ccccesece: 
Driven and cared f........ self 
for by .. chauffeur 





Kind of roads over which car 
would be used [ have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 













The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 








best suited to my requirements. 
Name 
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| Drawn by Doc RANKIN, 
1765 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He—I know a man that stayed home 
| with his wife every night for fifteen 
| years. 

She—That's what I call devotion. 
“No, he was paralyzed.” 


Drawn by Hetenx M. CASUEN, 
St. Mary's Nurses’ Home, 
313 3d Ave., East, Duluth, Minn. 


Her name was Irene, 

She wore crepe-de-chine; 

But you could see more Irene 
Than you could crepe-de-chine 





Drawn by 


Exnest HeELSner, 
Burlington Cafe, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Mike—Say, Ike, if two in one is shoe- 
polish, and three in one is oil, what’s 
four and one? 





Drawn by Pau. Rourke, 





Ike—I don't know. 
“Five. 


117 Thorne Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 
“Liza Jane, ’taint no use, dis boat 
jes’ nat’ully won’t go!” 
“Niggah, maybe yo’ am on one o 
dem ‘permanent waves’ Ah’se been 
heahin’ about.” 


Ha! ha!” 
























Av E*LOUGCHRY 


Drawn by A, E. Louvcury, 
829 S. Lake St., Boyne City, Mich. 
“Vot is der bizness mid der pipe! 
‘ 
I v-v-vas gonna make a saxophone.” 


Vot?” 
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A Gateway for Billions! 


AN you imagine enough one dollar bills placed end to end to form a 

ribbon of money that would reach to the moon and back and nearly 
twice around this earth besides—in other words, about 520,000 miles? 
Some string of money, eh? To be exact, $4,465,675,771! This sum meas- 
ures the aggregate value of the imports and exports through the port of 
New York alone for the last fiscal year. It was greater than this for 
the two years preceding; it is going to be greater, much greater, in the 
years to come. 


Because the port of New York is destined to be the greatest gateway of 
commerce in the world’s history, vast plans for its development are now 
under way. What these plans are and what this huge public enterprise 
means to the progress and prosperity of the whole country is vividly described 
by Gen. George W. Goethals in Leslie’s Weekly for April 29. General 
Goethals, as you know, is the man who built the Panama Canal; as con- 
sulting engineer of the Port of New York Authority he will have a great 
deal to do with building the new commercial portal of the nation. 


The April 29 issue of Leslie’s Weekly contains other notable articles. 
Leslie D. Bissell tells you new and interesting facts about the world-famous 
e te) 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, which will be given this year for the first 
‘ > tan) e 
time since before the Great War. 


More amazing revelations about the operations of stock swindlers are made 
by Theodore Waters in another installment of his series on “Brokers and 


Breakers.” 


Another enthralling story of the adventures of the Black Pearl is contributed 
by Atreus von Schrader. 


And then there is ““White Smoke.” The title sounds innocent enough but 
when you have read it you will admit that Harry A. Mount has given you 
an unforgetable peep into the very dregs of life among the “bench warmers” 
of a great city. 


Those are only a few of the features. There is the new Radio Department 
conducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D., wlio tells many things of decided 
interest to radio fans throughout the country. There is the Jnvestment 
Bureau, conducted, by Theodore Williams and filled each week with-sound, 
conservative financial advice and information. There are the brisk, force- 
ful editorials by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Also, plenty of bully, diversified 
pictures of people and events at home and abroad. 


Only 10 cents buys Leslie’s Weekly from any good news dealer, or you 
can have it delivered at your home every Thursday as a regular subscriber 
for Five Dollars a year. 


Obey that Leslie’s Weekly impulse! 











OVER 80,000 SOLD 


HEN 50,000 copies of a 
popular novel are sold, it 














is immediately classed as a Best 





Seller. For over a year Every- 
man’s Guide to Motor Efficiency 
has been a Best Seller in the 
automotive field. Each week we 
receive hundreds of orders for 
this invaluable book. 


Why? 

















Every owner wants to get from 
his car 












—the greatest efficiency 





—the greatest mileage 
the longest life 
—all at the least expense 









It can’t be done unless 
he knows 











how to take care of his car 
how to avoid needless mistakes 






how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 






how to diagnose symptoms of 
distress 

—how to remedy them at the least 

cost 








HIS BOOK, Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency, is unquestionably the 
best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, because 

—it is written by one of the leading authorities in the automotive industry— 
H. W. Slauson, M. E., Chairman Metropolitan Section Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 

—it contains every detail required 

—the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 

—it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each chapter 

—it is up to date; up to the minute 

—anyone can understand it. 

—the price is $3.00 (postage prepaid). 












7 x 1044 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 
200 half-tones, and zinc etchings. Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 







Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 





FRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 





